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18 The Trinity and the Double Procession. 

momentous by the disciples of this school, this brief sketch 
shows a spirit of partiality in merely pointing out what was 
apt to serve as an introduction to the object we had in view 
in these disquisitions. Philosophy is at present neither ex- 
clusively controlled by the false Idealism we have been last 
opposing, nor is it possible to avoid the mistake into which 
it has. fallen ; but we do not deem it proper as yet to set forth 
the conviction we desire to hold as our ultimatum. Only, as 
a preliminary enunciation we may say: The Essential of 
things does not consist in thoughts, and Thought is not capa- 
ble of apprehending it ; but the whole Mind may nevertheless 
experience, in other forms of its activity and its affections, 
the necessary import of all Being and activity, and then 
Thought serves as a means of placing what was experienced 
in that connection which its nature requires, and in experien- 
cing it more intensely as the mind succeeds in controlling 
that connection. Very old errors they are which oppose this 
insight. 

It was long before the vivid imagination of man recognized 
in Thought the rein which secures to its course steadiness, 
certainty, and truth; it may take just as long before it will 
be known that the rein cannot generate the motion it is to 
control. The shadow of Antiquity, its mischievous over-esti- 
mation of the Logos, hangs still over us, and does not per- 
mit us to perceive either in the Real or the Ideal that by 
dint of which both are more than all Reason. 



THE TRINITY AND THE DOUBLE PROCESSION. 

By Francis A. Henry. 

If it be admitted that truths concerning what we call the 
Infinite, the Absolute, and the Divine, supply a key to the 
comprehension of this mysterious universe in which, we know 
not how, we find ourselves, supply an explanation of this life 
which each of us is somehow living without memory of its 
beginning or foresight of its end, then it follows that the sci- 
ence which treats of these truths has a right to its old name 
of scientia scientiarum, and may fairly be considered the 
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most important study which can occupy mankind. But now- 
adays very few will make this admission or accept this 
consequence. Men's intellects are ruled by a philosophy of 
relativity and nescience which denies the reality or cogniza- 
bility of the Infinite and Absolute, and by a physical science 
which declares all supra-mundane concerns to be "essentially 
questions of lunar politics," and conceives that it only "shows 
a proper regard for the economy of time" when it " declines 
to trouble itself about them at all." These are dark days cer- 
tainly for Speculative "Theology, and embittered too by that 
memory of happier things which is the crown of sorrows. 
For time was when she herself sat upon the throne of intel- 
lectual despotism, and Physical Science hid its face, and 
worked in holes and corners, and Free Thought was brought 
to the scaffold and the stake. But if while Theology wan- 
ders unregarded and uncared for now, she is brought to see 
that her own tyranny over men provoked their rebellion and 
explains their contempt, adversity will not be without its 
uses ; and when she acknowledges that perfect liberty is due 
to thought, and perfect charity to error, she may regain, for 
she will then deserve, her old ascendancy. Meantime who- 
ever writes upon theological subjects must content himself 
with the fit audience though few, and to such an audience it 
may not be uninteresting to consider briefly the fundamental 
question of all Theology, namely, the essential constitution 
of the Divine existence. 

This is expressed in the Christian religion by the doctrine 
of the Trinity, a doctrine which is taught from Scripture as a 
mystery, and which is not explained because not understood 
philosophically nor sought to be so understood. The doc- 
trine as contained in the Catholic formularies is briefly this : 
The one God is three Persons ; the three Persons are co-eter- 
nal and in every respect co-equal, so that each Person is in 
the full sense God, and yet there are not three Gods, but one 
God ; God is one and singular, yet that Singular is not one 
Person but three Persons. Thus expressed the doctrine is 
the closest contradiction, for the gist of every statement of it 
is that there is a unity of One and Three taken in the same 
sense. The unity and the plurality are the same thing, in 
the same respect, and from the same point of view. It is true 
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different terms are used for each ; the unity is said to be of 
Substance and the triplicity of Persons, but these terms are 
only for convenience in speaking now of the unity and now 
of the plurality. Without such distinct terms ordinary men 
could hardly frame any conception of the doctrine even as a 
contradiction, but it should be remembered that they are 
terms of economy and do not inhere in the object. When 
God is said to be one in Substance and three in Person, it 
cannot be meant that He is one in a different respect from 
that in which He is three, as if the unity and the plurality 
lay side by side and the mind could go from one to the other, 
because, in the first place, the terms are equivalent in mean- 
ing. Personality is Substance, and Substance can be nothing 
else than Personality. Again, the moment the plurality is 
isolated from the unity, the Persons present themselves as 
individually independent : Godhead is rather their attribute 
than their substance, and the result is Tritheism, not the 
Christian Trinity. Furthermore, if God is One in one respect 
and Three in another respect, there is no longer any difficul- 
ty, it is true, but there is also no new or important truth. All 
that is deep and distinctive in the doctrine vanishes along 
with the incomprehensibility ; there is no longer any mys- 
tery, and the Trinitarian controversy appears inexplicable 
madness. Sameness in one respect is not identity but only 
similarity, and difference in one respect is only dissimilarity, 
not essential difference. If this were all it means, the doc- 
trine might be predicated of everything in the universe, for 
we know that everything is the same as another thing in 
some respect and different from it in others, but no thing in 
the universe, is the same as another in one respect and also 
different from it in the same respect, and just this is what 
Christianity means by the Trinity, although it does not 
profess to understand it. The doctrine is expressed as a 
contradiction because what is contradictory is here what is 
essential, and the difficulty cannot be removed for the under- 
standing without maiming or perverting the idea. The unity 
is in and through the plurality, and the plurality, as such, is 
unity. 

Now if it be objected to the doctrine that thus stated it is 
incomprehensible and inconceivable, the common answer is 
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that although it cannot be understood it is to be believed ; that 
it is properly not contrary to reason but above and beyoiid 
TCason, and so matter for faith. The answer is not satisfac- 
tory. For, in the first place, it is not possible to believe in an 
unintelligibility, if by belief is to be understood any mental 
actimty. Faith in an unintelligible is purely a negative 
attitude of mind, for it is necessarily nothing more than sus- 
pension of thought ; it is simply the non-holding of an opin- 
ion to the contrary of the unintelligible proposition ; no man 
can go further than this with his faith, let him try as he will. 
In the second place, the distinction between contrary to and 
above reason is a sophism as here used. If the doctrine of 
the Trinity be fairly presented, it is directly contrary to rea- 
son as that term is commonly used. The true answer is that 
its being inconceivable and incomprehensible is no objection 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, because conceivability and com- 
prehensibility are no criteria of any concrete truth. Take the 
notion of infinite space ; it is equally impossible to conceive 
of it as limited — for then it is not infinite — and as illimita- 
ble, for conception can only represent the bounded. In like 
manner it is impossible to comprehend logically the com- 
monest facts of experience. For instance, all forms of motion 
embody a contradiction logically insoluble. A body cannot 
move where it is not, for it must be there first ; and it cannot 
move where it is, for it is there and not elsewhere ; therefore 
it cannot move at all. Thus it is no new or alarming circum- 
stance if a truth cannot be conceived or comprehended, for 
there is a certain subject-matter which from its very nature is 
inconceivable and incomprehensible. The fact is, one must 
know how to suit his instruments to the work to be done, and 
not conclude a task to be impossible because some instru- 
ments are found inadequate. One must know the diff'erent 
powers and the different uses of sensuoUs representation, lo- 
gical reasoning, and pure thinking. Logical reasoning is the 
activity of the abstract, and abstraction-making understand- 
ing. It holds fast to certain half principles which state only 
one phase of the totality of an object — such as the principles 
of Identity, of Contradiction and the Excluded Middle, which 
it calls "laws of thought" — by which it judges and deter- 
mines of everything. Very useful within its proper sphere, it 
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becomes disorganizing and obstructive when it carries itself 
outside that sphere. For.it finds the actual world, the eter- 
nal system of things, existing somehow illogically. This 
persistent contradiction of logic by actuality would puzzle it 
into silence if it were not so sure that it is right, and so satis- 
fied with its lucid demonstration of how everything must be 
that it ignores or denies the fact of its existence otherwise. 
Driven helplessly round and round the circle of its own cate- 
gories, Understanding cannot find the return from the abstract 
to the concrete and actual, but dwells forever in a shadow- 
world of its own creation. A great deal is said by religious 
people about the danger of abstract speculation upon revealed 
truth, but the danger consists entirely in the inquirer's igno- 
rant or unconscious use of abstract categories for universal 
principles. " Common sense" places implicit faith in such 
categories and uses them without distrust — hence that what 
is one should be also three appears to it absurd — and al- 
though when it applies these categories to the totality, that 
is, uses them for universal principles, it falls at once into as 
many insoluble antinomies, it accepts this mishap with a 
good grace, and consoles itself with the philosophy of nes- 
cience and the limits of human thought, never thinking of 
investigating the categories in themselves to see how far they 
are adequate to the measure of all truth. Such investigation 
would discover that the laws of formal logic, being only forms 
of the abstract and partial, are not forms of the true but of the 
untrue. Considered dialectically they refute themselves, and 
show their dependence upon more concrete and synthetic 
principle^. In the speculative procedure, on the contrary, 
form and matter are united, not sundered and held apart as 
in the logical. Hence the thought is a whole, and corre- 
sponds with the actual, or rather is the actual, thmight. 
Speculative philosophy has nothing to do with abstractions ; 
its cardinal principle is the falsity of any abstraction when 
taken for a universal, and its idealism is simply the inward 
or essential truth of things. 

And now let us see how the Trinitarian doctrine, which is 
a stumbling-block to Conception and to the Understanding 
foolishness, appears to pure reason. Reason calmly accepts 
the triune God of Christianity as the highest actualization of 
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its greatest principle of Idealism, and the highesi exemplili- 
cation of what it has found to be the fundamental cosmical 
fact. That fact is self-conservation through self-diremption, 
and that principle the essential conjunction of contradicto- 
ries. For the Trinitarian principle which was brought into 
religion by Christianity, was to a great extent anticipated 
by philosophy. To Plato belongs the honor of having first 
apprehended the secret of the universe to be spirituality, and 
penetrated the triune nature of its constitution, and Aristotle 
developed and systematized his master's discovery. If we 
inquire how it is that the doctrine of Trinity in Unity com- 
mends itself so immediately to the speculative reason, this 
will best appear on consideration of the character and work- 
ing of that reason as it sifts and tries by the dialectic the 
categories of thought. Take the category which directly un- 
derlies the Trinitarian doctrine, that of Distinction. 

All distinction originates in relation, and its first or imme- 
diate form is identity and difference, in which these are pos- 
ited abstractly, or held as true in separation. This is the 
view of common sense and formal logic. Let us examine it. 
I. It holds that each thing is an identity, and distinct from 
all other things. (1) A is A, and not anything but A. It 
will be seen that "A is A" while it states directly only iden- 
tity, indirectly states difference as well. If A is only A, it is 
not B or C, that is, it differs from them. How far does it dif- 
fer ? It cannot differ universally ; for if A and B are deter- 
mined existences, they are both alike in possessing being 
and determination ; and if they are pure simples, one must 
be pure being and the other pure nought ; and then they do 
not differ at all, for neither possesses content ; both are the 
same abstraction. Hence A is like B in at least one respect ; 
they have one predicate in common, the summum genus, 
(2) A is then like B in one respect and unlike it in another 
respect. Now the respect in which A is like B differs from 
the respect in which it is unlike B. Therefore the difference 
falls wholly in A. For A being both like and unlike B, in so 
far as it is unlike B it is unlike itself as it is like B. A and 
B have something in common ; and so wherein A differs from 
B, it differs from that in itself which resembles B. Thus the 
object A appears to be a self-opposed. II. Hence simple 
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difference rests upon opposition. Is this the ultimate dis- 
tinction ? Let us see. (1 ) The two sides of opposition are 
called positive and negative ; they are the logical contraries. 
These are correlatives. The positive is such only through 
its relation to the negative, and conversely the negative i& 
negative only relatively to the positive. (2) If A is what it 
is only through B, then B determines A in so far as Ais A\. 
and if B is what it is only through A, then A determines B 
in so far as B is. Now take up this reciprocity in its unity. 
(3) A determines B, but, since B likewise determines A, it 
appears that the determination which proceeds from A returns 
again to A through B. That is, A determines itself through 
determining B. III. Hence opposition rests upon self-deter- 
ming,tion. The determination which proceeds from either 
side returns to that side again, and is what determines that 
side. It is a circular movement; one half is called positive 
and the other half negative ; if these halves are viewed sepa- 
rately we have opposition, but either positive or negative- 
grasped in its whole compass includes the other. Thus sim- 
ple difference reduces to antithesis, and antithesis resolves in 
self-determination. The ultimate distinction is self-distinc- 
tion, and this also is the only true identity. 

The immediate form of self-determination is contradiction. 
A is A, but (also) A is not A ; the non-being of A as A is its 
true being. But since A itself is not A, it is its own ground, 
and preserves itself in its contradiction. Still the difference 
is not annihilated in the identification. Self-relation is self- 
negation and this is self-diremption. Hence arises a duality; 
self becomes its own other. But since that Other is only the 
self become, it is at once identical and non-identical, and so 
self-nugatory and non-abiding. It appears inasmuch as it is 
Other, and disappears in that it is also Self. Hence the Other 
is the manifestation of an Essence, or the Phenomenon. It is 
not Essence in totality, for then it would be permanent; nor 
is it empt}^ phenomenon, or appearance of nothing ; but it is 
Essence in self-opposition, out of its true being; hence its dis- 
appearance, or return from Otherness, manifests its nugato- 
riness as Other, and so its whole being as Essence. 

Sucn being the form of the universal to pure thought, let 
us see how it is in actualitv, and we shall find that no less in 
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the latter than in the former abstract identity is null, for Na- 
ture is nothing else than the realization of the dialectic we 
have just pursued. It is at once to be observed in the con- 
templation of Nature that the sensuous object undergoes 
change. Through its relation to other things it passes from 
one state of being to another. Hence the state which it occu- 
pies at any one time is no more real than that which it occu- 
pies at another, as is shown by its changing from the one to 
the other. Against its definite being as a This is placed it& 
indefinite being, or capacity of becoming a diflferent ; e. g. 
against the liquidity of water, its vaporous and solid condi- 
tions. Hence the being of the thing resides not in its state at 
a given time — for no state is commensurate with the whole 
compass of its being — but rather in its relation to the totality 
of conditions — that is, to the being of all other things — upon 
which depends its transition from state to state. Its being 
lies in its immanent relativity, but relativity is negativity ; 
it has its being therefore in its non-being — not in the imme- 
diate, positive identity which it is, but in the universal which 
it is not ; — properly therefore it never is, but always is not. 
Its true actuality would be the simultaneous realization of 
its whole circle of potentiality, or its ideal totality, but the 
sensuous thing never attains this actuality, and therein 
precisely lies its fin'itude. As an identity it changes and 
passes away because it is out of itself, out of its whole being ; 
it is, but even more it is not ; — the flower points beyond itself 
to fruit and seed, and hurries to fade and fall that it may re- 
alize its aspirations. The finite thing then, as a non-abiding,, 
is a. phenomenon ; the variable particular appears and mani- 
fests a Generic which is constant, or infinite. It is this Ge- 
neric which is, and not the particular as such. For if there 
were nothing but finite particulars, they could not disappear 
and reappear ; once they were gone, existence would come to 
an end. But the whole movement of tinitude manifests its 
infinitude. Change, which is destruction and death to the 
unsubstantial particular, is in the Generic only a process of 
self-identification, or self-affirmation. Change, as such, can- 
nqt be regarded as the universal (the position of Heraclitus),. 
for it lacks the into-itself-returning movement which is its 
self-preservation. In the Generic, Change is immanent change,. 
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remaining self-identical, which is Life. The whole movement 
of Essence through Existence to Existing Essence is to be 
regarded as the eternal act of the universal, which in this 
self-relation is essentially free activity. As Essence — the 
potentiality, which is negative to finite existence— it is Capa- 
city ; as Existence it is the same matter realized through 
Energy, or Exertion, the actualizing form ; as Existing Es- 
sence it is the Totality of matter and form, in which only 
these two have being. 

In general, then, as may to some extent appear from the 
foregoing, the form of trinity is the essential form of the idea 
as idea. From the limitation of Reason by the categories of 
Understanding there arises the Antithesis, which however 
does not persist as duality, but falls together of itself into a 
Third as its presupposition and its truth. Thus the category 
Quantity falls asunder into the antitheses Unity and Multi- 
plicity, or Continuity and Discreteness, and these synthesize 
again in Totality, which is their organic whole and true actu- 
ality. So Quality duplicates into Positive and Negative, and 
unifies in Self-relation ; and so Actuality separates into Po- 
tentiality or Contingency and Reality or Necessity, and 
coalesces in Free Activity. Universally, any first and one, 
looked at long enough, is seen to imply and develop an 
opposite. Each of these Two passes into the other because 
each is implicitly in the other ; each is both, and as much 
one as the other. For instance, One cannot be thought with- 
out giving rise to the notion Many, because One is simply the 
not-Many; its determination as One is to be the constant 
opposite of Many. This is exclusion or repulsion. But in 
Many which is so repelled, One is all the time posited ; the 
determination of Many is simply to be the manifold of One. 
Hence, in excluding the Many, the One excludes itself, ne- 
gates itself; but this can only be to include and reaffirm itself, 
and so include again the Many. In this interchange, this dis- 
appearance and reappearance of each term of the antithesis 
in the other, the evanescence and unreality of the abstract 
come out clearly. What we have everywhere is division in 
the indivisible, separation in the inseparable, difference. in 
the identical, so that identity alone is unreality. The fact on 
which the universe is built is this, that identity and differ- 
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ence, positive and negative, being and non-being, «re one 
indissoluble knot — are but obverse and reverse of a single 
truth. Alone, by themselves, they exist not ; either alone is 
but half the truth, and so not a truth but an untruth, and that 
untruth which is distinctively the delusion of Pantheism. For 
the One as opposed to the Many is only first or immediate 
unity, which, in its indifference to itself from want of quali- 
tative distinction, remains a pure negative while "opined" to 
be the positive. If such abstract Being be enunciated as the 
Absolute, it necessarily collapses to the pure void, and so 
from the very eagerness with which the Pantheist insists on 
a pure positive, and the very energy with which he would 
banish the negative utterly from existence, it results that his 
over-rarefied positive melts away like a smoke-wreath into 
that very negative which it sought to extinguish. Thus the 
Negative asserts itself as an element equally essential with 
the Positive in the necessity to be. The true Positive is that 
which contains the negative as its immanent qualification, as 
that by which alone it has any positive character, as that by 
which it is constituted to be a positive. Withdraw such im- 
manent negation, and it, the Positive, will fall into that inde- 
terminateness which is nothing else than the Negative itself. 

The negative, I say, is an element equally essential with 
the positive, but here a further step is to be taken. One must 
not infer that because mediation is necessary, it is therefore 
the whole or the last. Mediation leads to self-mediation, the 
Negative leads to negation of negation, as may be put at 
shortest thus : The Negative is in opposition, it is negative 
to somewhat ; hence the somewhat is also in opposition, or 
negative to the Negative ; hence the Negative was in the first 
place only the negative of a negative. Positive and negative 
are only the abstract factors of the actual, and their truth is 
their Reciprocity. Here a distinction is to be noted. 

Reciprocity in its immediacy is only negativity, the neu- 
trum in which the independence of the contraries is cancel- 
led. If this, their mutual limit, is regarded as extrinsic to 
them, the truth of each determination is posited in the other; 
each goes into the other as its ground. (This is the position 
of the " Correlation " theory of Force.) But thus there is in 
fact no ground, but rather negation of ground. If the true 
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being of A and of B is not in themselves respectively, but in 
each other, A's being is grounded in B. But if so, A is an 
unsubstantial; hence B's being cannot be grounded in A- 
But by the hypothesis B is not a self-grounded ; hence it 
can have no being ; hence A also can have no being. Conse- 
quently the relation, the mutual limit, must be their ground 
and substantiality ; it is not a mechanical equilibrium, but a 
living nerve. That in which the opposites are coincluded is 
the concrete unity in which only they are realized. It was 
said above that any first and on'fe implies and develops an 
opposite ; it will now be further seen that such Second, when 
developed, coalesces with the First to the production of a 
Third, in which Third the opposition resolves in unity. 

There remains this further distinction, namely, between 
Reciprocity viewed dialectically and viewed from the Idea. 
The synthetic third which results from the mutual involve- 
ment and reciprocal determination of the antithetic two, 
results as third only dialectically ; actually, it is the true 
primitive as well as the true positive. The dialectic reaches 
it as the last, as the retiirn from the antithesis and negation 
of its negation, but in itself it is the first ; it is the presuppo- 
sition and bi"'her principle of the antithesis, and that which 
sends it forth The dialectic is a process which comes to an 
end when it reaches the Idea, and goes together into itself; 
the end turns round to the beginning, the line curves into a 
circle; the process is lost in the eternity of the Idea, whose 
perpetual present has no beginning and has no end. The 
dialectic is the ascent to truth ; the idea is already there. 

These two important points — the substantiality of Recipro- 
city and its priority, or eternity — are clearly to be seen in the 
process of self-consciousness. Ego is first unal simplicity, or 
simple immediacy ; as such it is, as we have seen, pure nega- 
tivity, i.e. relativity. As a relative it goes apart into a duality 
of Ego-subject and Ego-object, and then it cancels again this 
self- duplication inasmuch as the confronting units are recog- 
nized as the same identity. Or, more briefly, Ego is first Ego- 
impliciter; as such it necessarily develops an Ego-expliciter ; 
and this second unifying with the first, they become a third, 
Ego-universal. The process of consciousness is to negate 
itself as simple and become duality, and then to negate this 
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again and reaffirm itself in unity. But this unity is far from 
being the mere indifference of the other two ; it is Personal- 
ity, that totality of the Ego which only is the Ego, and which 
is the only Ego. The process takes nothing from the Ego's 
Tinity, because it is a process within the unity, eternal, ideal 
in it. The self-differencing of the Self is the Selfs identity; 
the self-moving of the Self through the Self is the Self's 
repose. 

This same spiritual movement which in its unity gives it- 
self its determinate diversity, and in its diversity finds again 
its reunion with itself, is at the same time the genetic evolu- 
tion of thought as thought and the immanent soul of the 
actual All. The Category as category in highest generaliza- 
tion is unification of Universality and Particularity in Sin- 
gularity, for the function of every category is conjunction of 
a manifold into a one, or singularization of a particular 
through a universal. As such the Category is objective as 
weU as subjective; it is the noumenon, the true "thing in 
itself." That which is the pulse of thought, the very being 
of the conscious Ego, is equally the inward being of uncon- 
scious Natiire ; e. g. this dog, yours or mine, is individualiza- 
tion of a particular, the species Dog, through a universal, 
Life. The Ego, then, is a true microcosm ; Thought, the Cate- 
gory, is the rerum natura, is the one and all of actuality. 
And this is no abstract Idealism, for we see that Thought is 
only in order to be realized ; Realization is its final cause j 
and the unity of both is the true Actual — that which has its 
final cause within itself. It is easy now to see the working of 
this objective or absolute Category. The true Identity we 
have found by the dialectic of the negative to be Self-relation. 
As Identity it is the Simple, the Universal, the undetermined 
possibility of all. But in that it relates to itself, its Activity 
determines it ; its very nature is creative. Hence arises the 
Particular, the Other of self-opposition, the realizing, specific 
form. But the Universal and its Activity are one ; hence the 
specializing proceeds to unity, the Singular. That which is, 
is neither the Universal as such, which would be pure ab- 
straction, nor the Particular, which is its pure negativity, but 
the living Individual as Whole ; absolute Being is an infinite 
Self. Such a perfect Entelechy, who thinks the universal, 

3 
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and lives the universal, may well call himself "I AM," 
"Alpha and Omega," " the First and the Last," " which was, 
and is, and is to be." * 

Yet it is to be understood that Spirit is exclusive unity 
only in immediacy. As highest actualization of Thought, it 
contains within it Thought's essential triadic constitution, but 
now on Thought's own highest plane, the plane of the Idea, 
Personality, that is, goes on through self-mediation to tri- 
personality. Personality in its own determination is a monad, 
which in its self-completeness is indifferent to multiplicity. 
Hence it is met by other monads, external to it, equally indif- 
ferent. But such manifoldness of the self-completes is their 
mutual limitation. Relatively each monad is only the other 
of all the others, and it is only by abstraction that it is a non- 
other. For since Personality becomes, or is, a monad through 
inclusion of the "other" as object, it cannot now exclude the 
"other," when also monad, from Immanence as relative. The 
relation of the monads, that is, is not a between but a through; 
they are not separately for themselves, but mutually in one 
another, and their whole being is In their mutual relation. 
Thus even personality is not a self-sufficient, and is not the 
ultimate ; as the human being declares whose whole life as a 
human being is in his social and civic relations with his fel- 
lows. There is always too strong an accent of subjectivity 
upon the Self, even while it declares that universality is its 
native element, out of which it perishes ; and so the absolute 
Self goes on thoroughly to universalize itself, and herein Re- 
ciprocity as substantial unity reappears once more. But it 
is now Reciprocity in its totality, and that is the Idea. As 
such it undergoes an important modification. As the reci- 
procity of CONCRETE totalities it is the negation of their anti- 
thetic independence, but not any longer of their being. The 



* 'The true First Principle, which Hegel names Idea, and Aristotle calls 
vorjffi^ -fj xad^ab-rpi is God as self-uonscious Reason. Subject and Object of 
Himself. Nature is his product as creator, and the world of progressive intelli- 
gent beings is his image. This statement is odious to some who style themselves 
"scicntitic," for the reason that they are still obliged to be on the alert lest their 
dogmatirim fall back into the mere implicit faith of Kellgion — an issue to be 
guarded against with all caution. But tlie strictest and severest logical proce- 
dure followed out to its result, will inevitably lead to this concrete first princi- 
ple — the recognizing Reason." — W. T. Harris. 
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mutual relation which annuls their independence, is just as 
much constitutive of their being. And since it is now their 
determination to be as independents, their independence is, 
in the act of its annulling, restored. While in the earlier 
stages one substantial unity resulted from reciprocal nega- 
tion of each other by two — as above, not the Generic nor the 
Particular, but the Individual exists — here, on the contrary, 
all three are substantial unities. The synthesis is no longer 
negative unity — a unity which negates its factors — but now a 
unity purely affirmative — subsisting through the affirmance 
of its factors. All limitation has vanished out of Relation, 
and has become transformed into recognition. Hence the 
reciprocity is no longer dual but triple, and its simultaneous 
unity is the Idea. The Idea is the unal totality of the syllo- 
gism, not as a process but as a simultaneous tJiougM. And 
that is the difference between the logical and the speculative 
syllogisms. In the former, each of the terms passes for an 
identity independently distinct, and the uniting of the ex- 
tremes through the middle is an external one which leaves 
them still in their independence. In the speculative, on the 
contrary, the extremes are neither independent towards each 
other nor towards the middle term. The extremes are not 
likened to each other, but identified with each other in the 
middle. The middle is not that which is common to the 
extremes, but that in and through which the extremes are 
self-identical. Hence each place may be occupied by any 
one of the terms, for all are the same ; and if they are all the 
same, all are one. But the syllogism in which the Uni- 
versal, the Particular, and the Singular, are each not suc- 
cesively but simultaneously the middle term, is no longer 
a mere syllogism, but an immediate grasp of self-media- 
tion. This is that " knowing by wholes" which philosophy 
speaks of. Seen from the Idea, universality, particularity, 
singularity, are all identical, are each the same, are each 
the whole — One, coalescing in a triune, transparent distinc- 
tion. Here Identity and Distinction, carried up to their 
highest, melt together, blend together, are transfigured in 
dazzling mist, are all but lost. One turns giddy in looking, 
but as the eye grows accustomed, the head steadies. The 
Singular is the Universal — universality is its constitutive 
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quality or determination ; the Universal is the Singular — its 
being is wholly in singularity; and the Particular, held 
between both, is each, or in each, and both are in it. Hence 
the identification of each with all and all with each gives 
each the determination of all, and, instead of one, there are 
three substantialities. As the unity of the ultimate category 
is Spirituality, so the unity of the Idea is triune Spirit — One 
through its Threeness. This, the unity of the Idea, is a no- 
tion entirely unique, as distinct from the negative unity of 
Reciprocity as that is from the abstract unity of Identity. 
And so when Hegel declares that "the Idea is the demonstra- 
tion of God as He is in His eternal essence before the crea- 
tion of the world or a single finite creature, the statement 
cannot but commend itself to the Trinitarians.* 

I have avoided any express reference to the Trinity in this 
attempt to exhibit the highest principle of thought, because 
I preferred that the identity of the Christian dogma and the 
philosophic truth should, if possible, declare itself. It 
seemed better to trust to the reader's finding for himself that 



* The categories of actuality in tlielr triadic development and connection 
may, in a manner, be represented by the following table: 



Thought. 



The Universal. 




God the Spirit. 
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Beason leads him step by step to the comprehension of that 
which Religion presents to his faith, and so coming to see 
what before he believed without seeing, — rather than by fre- 
quent comparison or plausible suggestion to lead him to one 
of two probable alternatives, either to accept on such persua- 
sion the true relation of philosophy to religion — and so only 
to add another article to his belief — or else to turn away in 
impatience from what he might deem sophistry and artifice. 
I trust I am not too sanguine in thinking that the careful and 
candid reader will by this time see the truth of the statement 
made at the outset, that the doctrine of the Trinity expresses 
the great first principle of all Idealism, and exemplifies what 
it has discovered to be the fundamental cosmical fact. If so, 
he will observe that what was said concerning the Phenome- 
non and Essence contains the necessary idea of the revelation 
of the God-man historically ; that the exhibition of Recipro- 
city, not as an abstract relation, but the most concrete of 
substantialities, is the universal truth on which rests the per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost ; and that the self-mediation of 
Personality to tri-Personality is the inward necessity of the 
passage from Hebrew Monotheism to the Christian Trinity. 
It may be seen that Religion contains a theistic development 
strictly dialectical. The Old Testament is concerned with 
God in His relation to nature and humanity. (" In the be- 
ginning, God created the heaven and the earth And 

God said. Let us make man in our image.") The New Testa- 
ment contains the self-determining of the Absolute, in which 
itself is distinguished from itself and posited as an identical 
Other, which is manifested to men as Man. (" In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 

Word was God And the Word became flesh, and 

dwelt among us.") In this antithetic relation as incarnate, 
the Other is at once identical and non-identical, and hence 
non-abiding. (" I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world ; again, I leave the world, and go to the 
Father.") The return from Otherness reveals the synthetic 
unity which was the presupposition of the antithesis. (" For 
the Holy Ghost was not yet, because Jesus was not yet glori- 
fied." " If I go not away, the Comforter will not come ; but 
if I depart, I will send him unto you.") As their identity, the 
Vol. vi.-3 3 ^ 
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synthetic third has the same determination with the other 
two. (" God is a Spirit" — " Now the Lord is that Spirit.") 
And this threefold sameness is unity. ("There are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the "Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one.") Thus the appearance of the 
Trinitarian Idea at once in pure thought and in revealed reli- 
gion witnesses to the equal truth of reason and revelation, 
since it is their common content by which each illustrates 
and confirms the other. And this is the point T would urge. 
My object in this paper is mainly to show how Philosophy 
and Christianity at once ally themselves in a natural and 
kindly bond as soon as Philosophy discovers how deep 
the speculative truth of Christianity is, and Christianity dis- 
covers that Philosophy issues in an orthodox theology. I 
may not have succeeded in this attempt. It may be objected 
by some that the above treatment is too metaphysical and 
obscure, and it may be criticised by others as unscientific 
and not sufficiently profound. And it may be open to both 
objections, for the common fate of what is meant to suit oppo- 
site requirements is to suit neither. But if any one should be 
led by it to a thorough examination into the essential har- 
mony between Christian Theology and the results of profound 
and exhaustive thought, this paper will not be altogether 
worthless. To the philosopher I would say, that the religion 
which alone among all others recognizes the deepest and ab- 
strusest of philosophic truths, and makes it the foundation 
of its theology, he must admit to be the most philosophic of 
all religions, and the only one which attains to a comprehen- 
sion of the Divine. But, further, such philosophic depth per- 
tains only to the religion in itself. He who knows with what 
slow, painful, partial, and uncertain progress the Idea has 
worked itself out in philosophy, cannot dream that it was 
reached in thought by the twelve Apostles, men destitute of 
philosophic culture and incapable of philosophic thought. 
It is clear that the men who promulgated the doctrine of the 
Trinity — " baptizing all nations in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost" — did not understand the specu- 
lative significance of the message they bore ; it was for them, 
as for their hearers, a mystery. Hence the possession by 
Christianity of this truth, which it cannot understand or ex- 
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plain, is proof that the Truth has come down to men from 
heaven. On the other hand, I would say to the Christian : This 
doctrine of the Trinity we all acknowledge, this we all believe 
to be the highest truth ; what shall we say, then, of a philoso- 
phy of the Conditioned to whose limited religious thought 
this truth is an incomprehensible contradiction, philosophi- 
cally absurd ? As sound Trinitarians, as thinking Christians, 
how shall we number ourselves among those whose scheme 
of thought must shut its eyes and holt the central dogma of 
the Catholic faith — whereby, although nourished and brought 
up on inconsistencies, it is all but choked ? How shall we 
listen in patience to such men when we find another philoso- 
phy to which our great mystery is native and kindly food ? 
a philosophy not of the Unconditioned, but of the Self-condi- 
tioning, which these men fancy themselves to have refuted, 
while their own language shows that they cannot read its 
alphabet ; a philosophy which, having arrived at the Trinita 
rian principle by its own road, is ready to accept the consti- 
tution of the Absolute as revealed in Christianity, and is 
ready to accept Christianity for the reasonableness of its 
revelation. Further, it is in this philosophy alone that 
religious convictions find a rescue from the attacks of the 
reflective understanding, and that a solution is obtained 
of the antinomy in which faith and reason are at this day 
involved. For the essential triadic form governs the devel- 
opment of the cognitive faculty of man. This begins in 
simple apprehension, proceeds through reflective reasonihg, 
and arrives at pure thinking. This threefold movement of 
cognition corresponds with the threefold aspect of the object 
as thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ; and as the last of these is 
the unity of the other two, and the whole truth of the object, 
so speculation is the unity of the other two faculties, and the 
totality of cognition. The history of human thought in mod- 
em times has only been the progress of its necessary move- 
ment. The revelation of the Spiritual made in Christianity 
was first seized by Apprehension as a pure objective, the 
thesis ; then when the activity of Reflection was slowly 
awakened, negative thinking entered upon the scene, the 
subjective claimed its place, the Antithesis arose in sharply 
defined antagonism, and systems of Church and State were 
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shaken and overthrown. The conflict of Thesis with Anti- 
thesis still goes on — for assertion and counter-assekion of 
opposite half truths can never avail to silence either— but 
speculative thought has meanwhile advanced to Synthesis, 
and calls on the world to follow it. The philosophy which 
began in the last century' with Kant has reestablished all 
spiritual principles, held implicitly by the early ages, in their 
whole truth — that is, in explicit unity with the negation of 
Understanding — and so this philosophy, and it alone, brings 
4is completion and rest. 



The constitution of the God-head as trinity in unity being 
established or admitted, there arises another consideration 
respecting it scarcely less important, namely, the relation of 
the Three Persons to each other according to their syllogistic 
derivation. The Catholic doctrine as to this derivation is 
briefly this : The First Person is self-existing, God of Him- 
self; the Second Person is from the First, God of God; the 
Third Person is from the First and Second together, accord- 
ing to the Latin Chu»ch — according to the Greek Church, 
from the First only. In other words, the First, the Father, 
neither proceeds nor is begotten ; the Second, the Son, does 
not proceed but is begotten of the Father ; the Third, the 
Holy Ghost, is not begotten but proceeds from the Father — 
or, from the Father and the Son. This relation corresponds 
substantially with that of the pure syllogism, which is thus 
expressed : " The Universal includes under it the Particular 
and the Singular ; so likewise the Particular includes under 
it the Singular ; on the contrary, the Singular includes in 
it the Particular and the Universal, and the Particular in- 
cludes in it the Universal. The Universal is more extensive 
than the Particular or Singular, but the latter are more com- 
prehensive than the former, which for the reason that it is 
included in the Singular is a determinateness of it. The Uni- 
versal inheres in the Particular and Singular, while the latter 
are subsumed under the former." * It will be evident from 
the above, as well as from the whole tenor of the preceding 
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argument, that the philosophic idea of the Trinity contains 
of necessity the Procession of the Spirit from both the other 
Persons, so constituting Him their eternal unity. For the 
Second Person is the First in self-opposition. The One is 
self-dirempted into Two, and remains not in that duality, but 
moves on in duality, and as duality, to unity in a Third. The 
Self once self-duplicated, what further proceeds from the Self 
must proceed from it as duplicated ; else what is opposed to 
to the Self in the duplication is not the Self, but another. 
The Third proceeding is, then, the unity of the Two because 
it is their reunion ; they were the same One before they were 
Two. But the First cannot be made the unity of the Second 
and Third, as it is in the scheme of the single Procession, for 
they were not the same, and though they should meet in 
another they would not meet in themselves. Hence the sin- 
gle Procession which sunders the mutual relation of the Son 
and Spirit, pulls down the key-stone of the unity of the Trin- 
ity. K the Second and Third Persons have no relation to each 
other except a common origin, they are in no essential unity ; 
there is an end of the mystery of the Trinity, and we are left 
with a sort of famUy relation in which the Spirit has the 
place of younger son. Now it is always to be borne in mind 
that the Trinity being the unity of the Idea, any question of 
origin or derivation of one Person from another concerns not 
its substantial actuality but merely its formal ideality. What 
is, what always was, is the One eterv,ally gone out into Three, 
the Three eternally gone into One. As was said above of the 
process of self-consciousness, the dialectical process takes 
nothing from the unity because it is an eternal or ideal pro- 
cess. It is easily seen how weak it would be' to suppose self- 
consciousness as taking place in time ; as if there were in 
actuality first an Ego as Subject, then an Ego as Object, and 
then Personality ; for if the Ego-subject were an actuality it 
would be complete in itself, and any process would be super- 
fluous ; but in fact the Ego is always in the last state of re- 
turn to unity out of diversity. It is the same weakness to 
derive the Trinity from the Unity in time. For it must be 
remembered that although the Persons are totalities, and as 
such persist affirmatively in the synthesis, none the less the 
being of each Person is wholly in the synthetic relation; the 
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relation is His essential being, and out of the relation He has 
no being. If God the Father were sufficient to Himself — if 
God were complete in one Person — any further, God would 
either necessitate Polytheism, or be a created being. The 
misapprehension which looks upon any final concrete cate- 
gory as chronologically later in realization than the abstract 
ones at the beginning, would, if logical, lead to Pantheism, 
for it sets up an abstract universal instead of a concrete one. 
This misapprehension was the ground of a heresy which long 
rent the Church with discord. The error of Arius was mak- 
ing the abstract prius of the Father an actual prius., and it 
arose from his inability to think from the Idea, or under the 
"form of eternity." The battle was fought, however, rather 
on the ground of consequenceis than of principle, and the 
principle was not quite definitely exploded. Hence, as Dr. 
Schaif says,* " the Nicene fathers still taught, like their pre- 
decessors, a certain subordinationism which seems to conflict 

with their doctrine of consubstantiality" (of the Son) 

" Father, Son, and Spirit, all have the same divine essence, 
yet not in a coordinate way, but in an order of subordina- 
tion." The Father was considered the primal divine subject, 
to whom alone absoluteness belongs, since He has the essence 
of Himself and from no other ; the Son, on the contrary, has 
the essence by, communication from the Father in a seconda- 
ry, derivative way; hence a certain inferiority was held of 
the Son to the Father, which inferiority was still more ap- 
plicable to the Holy Ghost. Scriptural argument for this 
theory of subordination was found abundantly, but, as Dr. 
Schaff remarks,* "all such passages refer to the historical 
relation of the Father to the incarnate Logos in his estate of 
humiliation (the relation of the Essence to the Phenomenon, 
as such), not to the eternal, metaphysical relation of the 
Father to the Son." Where, as in many instances, Christ as- 
serts His inferiority to the Father, such assertion cannot be 
allowed to contradict other passages in which His co-equal- 
ity and essential unity with the Father are distinctly stated. 
For in the former cases He is to be understood as speaking 
solely from that earthly estate of humiliation in which His 



* History of the Christian Cliurch, by Philip Scliaff, D.D., vol. ii. p. 68). 
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full divinity was temporarily laid aside. As iiicamate He 
was out of His true being, and whereinsoever He was infe- 
rior to the Father He was in the same kind and in the same 
degree inferior to Himself as He is in that true being of co- 
equal Godhead. For the doctrine of the Trinity is precisely 
this, that the divine essence is not such that it can be held 
entire by a single Personality, and be by Him communi- 
cated. That essence is immanent reciprocity. Just in that 
the Father is determined as Father, as d.f)yr^ and source, lies 
His incompleteness as GrOD. The generation of the Son is 
the demonstration that He is as necessary to the Father as 
the Father. Tlie Father as necessarily looks forward to the 
Son and Spirit for his completion as they look backward to 
Him for their origin. This point is distinctly brought out in 
the 25th article of the Athanasian Creed : " And in this Trin- 
ity none is before or after another ; none is greater or less 
than another; bat the whole Three Persons are co-eternal 
together and co-equal.'" This "remnant of ante-J^icene 
subordinationism" still survived however, and so, when the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost came afterward to be considered. 
His necessary Procession from the Son as well as from the 
Father was not seen into, being obscured from men's view by 
their monarchian theory. It must be matter of regret that so 
important a point as the Double Procession should not have 
been clearly stated by the creed-making (Joiincils, but have 
been left an open question to become the occasion of a wide 
and lasting schism. But, at least, the doctrine was by no 
means denied. The intent of the Constantinopolitan Creed 
in affirming the Procession from the Father was not to limit 
such Procession to Him and exclude the idea of Procession 
from the Son also, for no such idea was in the mind of its 
framers. Their statement was simply aimed at the Pneuma- 
tomachi, and intended to affirm the divinity of the Spirit by 
giving Hiiu a relation to the Father as immediate as that of 
the Son. Whether the Procession were single or double was 
a point lei I unsettled by the Council because left untouched. 
Nor are the Greek Fathers at one upon the question. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Schatf, some — as Athanasius, Basil, and the 

* lb. p. 083. 
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Gregories — give the Procession from the Father without de- 
nying it from the Son also; others — as Epiphanius, Marcel- 
lus of Ancyra, and Cyril of Alexandria — derive the Spirit 
from both Father and Son; and others — Theodoret and The- 
odore of Mopsuestia — "would admit no dependence of the 
Spirit upon the Son." It would seem that these last rather 
misunderstood than denied the double Procession, which is 
far from subordinating the Third Person to a Second, itself 
subordinate (what seems the ground of their objection), but 
is, on the contrary, the negation of the subordination of that 
Second, and the perfect co-equality of the Three. 

The difference with regard to the point between the Greek 
and Latin churches arose from the fact that while the former 
stopped with the Nicene statement of the Trinitarian doc- 
trine, the latter carried on its development to the formation 
of the Athanasian Creed. In this work of development St. 
Augustine was chiefly eminent, and his services the most 
considerable. Their main effect was to eliminate the subor- 
dination or monarchian view, bringing out more sharply the 
consubstantiality of the Three Persons and their numerical 
unity, and in consequence asserting the Procession from the 
Son. His presentment of the doctrine gradually met with 
universal acceptance in the "West, and at length the insertion 
of the famous clause Filioque in the Nicene Creed by the 
Council of Toledo, A. D. 589, gave the doctrine of the double 
Procession a place in the Catholic symbol. The questions 
relating to the Filioque separate into three classes : thjose 
concerning the doctrine considered in itself ; those concerning 
the Scriptural authority for the doctrine; and those concern- 
ing the historical right of the clause to a place in the creed. 
The last two points do not belong to the present considera- 
tion, but a suggestion or two may be allowed. 

As to the second : — while there is no direct or distinct state- 
ment of this doctrine in the Scriptures, as there is of scarcely 
any doctrine of speculative Theology, it may safely be claimed 
that it has as ample scriptural warrant as any other doctrine 
of a like character. The very same language and expressions 
from which the Procession from the Father is inferred are, with 
one exception, used to denote the relation to the Son. Some 
have doubted the double Procession on the strength of this 
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exception — John xv. 26 : " the Spirit of truth which proceedeth 
from the Father" — and the absence of any corresponding pas- 
sage asserting with the same expressness Procession from the 
Son. But if this language of our Lord be construed as denying 
the Procession from Himself as eternal God, there are many 
other of His uttera,nces, made after He had " emptied Him- 
self" of His divinity and taken upon Him the form of a servant, 
which must be construed as a still more express denial of as 
many attributes of deity, and which taken together amount 
to a denial of His divinity altogether. In short, we are not to 
expect from the God incarnate, speaking of Himself in His 
then condition, a characterization of His true or absolute con- 
dition as pure Spirit. The evidence for such a doctrine as this 
is to be gathered out of a wise and comprehensive study of 
the whole Scripture ; no single text is of weight to prove or 
disprove it ; else the personality of the Holy Ghost, for in- 
stance, might be shaken by repeated expressions which har- 
monize much more closely with the notion of an emanation 
or influence than with that of a person. And if this and other 
admitted doctrines rest upon Scriptural language not perfectly 
distinct, and expressions not entirely unquestionable, it can 
be no prejudice to the double Procession — one among the least 
likely to be explicitly taught — that it has no firmer ground. 
It may also be remarked that there seems to be an argument 
for the Latin doctrine in the very term Procession. If the 
Procession is as exclusively from the Father as the generation 
is, it is difficult to see why a diflTerent and more general term 
should be employed to describe what is after all the same 
thing, production. But the difference in terms becomes intel- 
ligible and indispensable when we consider that one states a 
production which is necessarily by a single agent, and the 
other production in general, in which two or more producers 
may concur. 

As to the historical question, it is to be borne in mind that 
the right of the clause Filioque to a place in the creed is 
a point entirely distinct from the truth of the doctrine it 
expresses. This latter point was never in dispute between 
the Greek and Latin Churches. The Eastern Church simply 
claimed that no articles of faith were of authority unless pro- 
mulgated by a general council, and ratified by the acceptance 
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of the whole Church. But it was not until three hundred 
years after the Council of Toledo that any controversy arose 
between the two communions. And then, when in character, 
interests, and modes of life, the people of the East and West 
had drifted apart, when the active and arrogant ambition of 
the Roman see had roused the jealousy of Constantinople, the 
question of the Procession was recurred to as a recent doc- 
trinal centre around which more worldly and personal causes 
of discord might array themselves. As between the Greek 
Church and the Anglican or American, the feud is an ana- 
chronism, and for the separation between us to continue with- 
out an eflfort made by either party to remove the barrier — as 
it were, only carelessly left up — is surely a reproach to both. 
We may admit that the Greek position with regard to articles 
■of faith is technically the safest and best, and such admission 
should lead them to recognize and assent to the Augustinian 
doctrine of the Western Church as, however irregularly intro- 
duced, unquestionably the true, and the crowning and com- 
pleting truth of the great doctrine of the Trinity. 
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FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN BBGARD TO THE PRAOTICAI. FACCLTY. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Causality of the Ego being checked by a non-Ego is posited as Impulse 
— the Check of the non-Ego as a Material World, and from the positing 
of both a Tendency of the Ego to overcome thai check is posited. 

In Book First we have considered immediate external per- 
ception as a causality of the presupposed absolute life through 
its immediate being. How far this view wiU prevail in our 
Second Book wUl shortly appear. Nevertheless it is evident 
that we must commence our investigation with such a caus- 
ality, and hence we do so now, though in another manner. It 
is, however, to be remembered, that the word Being is here 



